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to sacrifice repose (which in a work of true Art is never sacrificed), 
to have left no scope for the imagination of the spectator, and to 
have hidden more or less the finer and more subtle traits of cha- 
racter. Such a delineation, therefore, would not have been fully 
truthful, nor suggestive, nor stimulating. It would have presented 
Le Clear's characteristic external aspect, perhaps, but would not 
have given a fair chance for the inner and deeper truth of his 
nature to reveal itself. Accordingly, Mr. O'Donovan resolved to 
represent him in the quietest manner possible — with eyes cast 
down, as if in thought ; and this quiet manner gives full value to 
the opposite effect — to the nervousness of tempeYament, and to the 
quickness in action. These traits are seen very clearly in the por- 
trait ; only they do not swamp the portrait. Next, Mr. O'Donovan 
paid attention to what may be called the decorative elements of his 
work— the arrangement of the hair, of the beard, and of the lines 
of the lower part of the bust. Here the artist's taste has full 
scope; and the decorative portion of his work the artist never 
neglects. Next, Mr. O'Donovan was careful not to slight any of 
the details of the head ; he did not leave out a single wart or scar ; 
he tried for absolute truth ; and at the same time he so subordinated 
details that they should not disturb, but should enhance the one 
single general impression of the whole. In other words, he strove 
for unity, and for that beauty which consists of variety in unity. 
Look at the bust, and you receive from it a distinct impression ; 
examine it closely, and you perceive in it the particulars of charac- 
ter ; gaze upon it often, and each time you shall discern something 
new. But you will not think of the sculptor at all ; you will not 
say he is clever or successful, or anything of the sort. You will 
not speak of him. You will simply recognise in the bust a truth- 
ful interpretation of Le Clear's character, if you know Le Clear 
well ; or, if you have never once seen Le Clear, you will instinctively 
pronounce the work to be a truthful interpretation of somebody's 
character — so thorough are its consistency and truth as an artistic 
performance. 

In making a portrait-bust, Mr. O'Donovan pays — as he should 
pay — as much attention as a portrait-painter does to the modifying 
influence of colour on form. These modifications, in sculpture, 
are, of course, infinitesimally small ; but he does not for that 
reason overlook .them. Their presence is always felt by the edu- 
cated sense of the spectator, even when they are not large enough 
to be measured. For example, when reproducing the folds in the 
arm of a black coat, he represents them in white plaster or marble 
as being less defined and distinct than in the original. The ab- 
sence of the blackness requires such a diminished representation. 
He goes even one step further, and actually attempts to express in 
marble the colour of the sitter's eyes and hair — that is to say, the 
influence of this colour; so that a skilful physiognomist, when 
looking at the bust, would or should be able to tell what that 
natural colour is. This is undoubtedly getting things " down to a 
fine point ; " but everybody knows that the Greek sculptors paid a 
like attention to the subtle influences of colour, and that their un- 
coloured marble busts do really possess colour. Moreover, forms 
in bronze look more solid than forms in marble, marble having a 
sort of translucency. If, therefore, the bust or statue is intended 
to be cast in bronze, the least possible more prominence is given 



to details than in marble. In marble the translucency of the mate- 
rial tends itself to exaggerate the details. 

With ideas of Art as comprehensive and as classic as these, it 
follows that a good deal of modern sculpture is not pleasing in Mr. 
O'Donovan's eyes. It could not be otherwise ; and Mr. O'Dono- 
van, whose frankness and courage are not the least of his own 
traits of character, does not hesitate, when asked, and on proper 
occasions, to express himself freely concerning some of the public 
monuments in this city. For example, he says that Bartholdi's 
statue of Lafayette, in Union Square, attitudinizes to an extent 
that is absurdly theatrical to anybody but a Frenchman. It is 
cleverly modelled, and displays an academic knowledge of compo- 
sition and of arrangement of lines ; but it is not a rendition of 
character. It does not present Lafayette, the friend of liberty and 
of America, the soldier, the patriot. One thinks rather of a French 
dancing-master. The prow of the boat on which he stands and 
the bronze waves that float the vessel are absurd : the boat is too 
small to hold him, and, if it could hold him, the metal waves could 
never float it. Your attention is attracted— if at all — to the smart- 
ness of the sculptor, and not to the presence of Lafayette. The 
model for the statue of ' Liberty enlightening the World ' is faulty, 
because the weight of the figure rests on the left foot, while the 
right hand supports the heavy torch. Let any one try to hold such 
a weight in his right hand, and at the same time rest his body on 
his left foot, and he will see how constrained, unnatural, and pain- 
ful the position is. Besides, the conception of the subject is not 
an outcome of our civilisation. It is an exotic. We do not think 
in allegories as the ancients did. With them an allegorical repre- 
sentation of Liberty enlightening the world would have been not 
trivial, but a matter of faith. With us, such a representation is tri- 
vial, and not a matter of faith. 

In modelling from life, Mr. O'Donovan takes but few measure- 
ments, relying more upon his eye than upon an instrument for 
accuracy. He works from generals to particulars, and also from 
particulars to generals. For example, if a man's face has " crow's 
feet " about the eye he models these " crow's feet " early, in 
order to get at the general form of the surface in that region. 
Then he often obliterates these lines, possibly four or five times 
in succession, afterwards putting them in again in their due rela- 
tion, when the work is more advanced. Sometimes he requires 
twelve sittings for a portrait-bust, but usually more. Mr. Page 
gave him not less than eighty sittings, and it took him about four 
months later to produce the work — four months of say six or seven 
hours a day. He used to make a bust in from three days to two 
weeks ; but he says that he sees more to put in a bust than he 
once did. He does not believe in flattering a sitter. On the con- 
trary, he says it is a keen enjoyment to bring out " pure cussed- 
ness." He believes in representing the truth. The friends of a 
sitter are, in this sculptor's judgment, often the least fitted to 
judge of the merits of a good portrait, because as a rule they see 
only one side, and are apt to observe his ephemeral qualities, and 
to give prominence to his idiosyncrasies more than to his essen- 
tials. But, if a portrait is true, they must come to like it. A 
man's wife will see in it her husband, a man's friends their friend, 
a man's servants their master, a man's foes their foe. 
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DEATH OF GUSTAVE COURBET.— The notorious French 
painter, Gustave Courbet, died in Belgium in December. He 
was born in Ornans, in the department of Doubs, June 10, 1819. 
When in his twentieth year he went to Paris, to study law ; but his 
taste inclined to painting, and he became a pupil of Steuben and 
Hesse. He worked chiefly, however, by himself, and studied assidu- 
ously the works of the Florentine, Venetian, and Flemish masters. 
His first picture was exhibited at the Salon in 1844 ; but for several 
years his works met with little favour. At the Exhibition of 1848 he 
was allowed to exhibit a number of pictures, and they met with great 
success. Courbet was always disposed to be an agitator, and at the 
Universal Exposition of 1855, dissatisfied with the places assigned 
his pictures, he withdrew them, and opened a private Exhibition in 



a separate building. In i860, at Munich, he met with better treat- 
ment at the hands of the jury, and was assigned an entire room. 
From that time Courbet occupied a peculiar position in Art, stand- 
ing midway between classicism and conventionalism, on the one hand, 
and romanticism on the other. In 1871 he became one of the principal 
members of the Commune ; and, during the reign of terror which 
followed in Paris, he placed himself at the head of a large mob of 
communists, and, proceeding to the Place Vend6me, commenced at once 
the destruction of the magnificent column erected by Napoleon the 
Great. As a leader of the mob, it is said, he was offered a large sum of 
money by a neighbouring silk-merchant if he would save the column 
from destruction ; but he refused, claiming that the sum was too small. 
When Paris fell, he was caught in an attempt to escape, and put on trial 
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for treason, murder, and other high crimes, but was convicted of a minor 
offence only, and sentenced to six months' imprisonment. In 1873, while 
serving out his sentence, it was discovered that Courbet was chief of the 
mob which destroyed the Column Vend6me, and at his second trial, for 
this piece of vandalism, he was convicted and sentenced to a long term 
of imprisonment, and to pay a heavy fine. He escaped to Belgium, 
where he continued to live up to the time of his death. Courbet won 
medals at the Salon in 1849, 1857, and 1861. To the Salon of 1872, at 
the close of the Franco-German War, he sent several pictures, but they 
were rejected by the jury of admission on the ground that his conduct as 
a chief of the communists had rendered him unworthy to be recognised 
as an associate of men of honour. His last pictures exhibited in Paris 
were in the Salon of 1870. After Courbet's escape from Paris, his studio 
effects, comprising studies and pictures, were seized and sold by the 
French Government, but they brought only a small part of the original 
judgment which was recorded against him. In his personal appearance 
Courbet was well qualified as a leader of a mob. He was inclined to 
corpulency, and had heavy whiskers covering the lower part of his face, 
and shaggy hair. One of his most popular photographs represents him 
standing with his coat off, and shirt-sleeves rolled up, in the act of filling 
a pipe with tobacco. Courbet was principally celebrated for his studies 
from the nude. He was a rapid workman, and unquestionably a man 
of great genius. Very few of his pictures are owned in this country. 

Art in Boston.— Mr. William M. Hunt recently opened his elegant 
and spacious new studio, on the corner of Boylston Street and Park 
Square, to his friends and the Boston lovers of Art. The decorations of 
the studio itself are noteworthy, betraying the taste of the occupant. It 
is filled with choice paintings, drawings, engravings, and photographs. 
The canvases display all the variety and versatility of Mr. Hunt's style. 
Some of them have already been on exhibition during the past year ; 
others were painted in the summer at the artist's seaside residence at 
Magnolia. They represent a wide range of subjects. There are beau- 
tiful and characteristic heads and figures, shore-views and forest inte- 
riors, pretty draperies, and graphic landscapes. No studio in Boston is 
so well worth visiting. . . . The new " Modelling School " for women, 
under the auspices of the Woman's Education Association, has just been 
opened. It is taught by Mr. Evans, and started with nine pupils. The 
system is, first, to teach the pupils to make moulds, and mend them 
when they are broken. They are then taught to model from memory, 
and next to do casting. Carving is another branch undertaken by the 
school ; and the arrangements for these classes of study are very com- 
plete. . . . The noble painting by Leutze, representing the conquest of 
Mexico by the Spaniards, has been on exhibition at one of the galleries. 
. . . The large new Biblical painting, by Darius Cobb, 'Judas Iscariot 
in the Potter's Field,' is now being exhibited, and attracts a great deal of 
attention as a bold, ambitious, and meritorious production of one of the 
younger Boston artists. It gives promise of better things, and betrays 
many marks of exceptional ability in conception and treatment. . . . 
Pictures by Mulvaney (' A Court-Scene on the Western Frontier'), Mrs. 
Tryon, Mrs. Foote, Enneking (large cattle-picture), Bierstadt, Shirlaw, 
E. C. Cabot, and a number of local artists, have been displayed at the 
galleries during the past month. Two Egyptian pictures by Bridgman, 
• and the Salon picture of Charles S. Pearce, were also placed on exhibi- 
tion. . . . Much favourable comment has been made on two small Paris 
views by Alfred Copeland, now resident in that city. ... An oblong 
quarto, entitled ' Early New England Interiors,' by Arthur Little, has 
recently been published by A. Williams. It has but little letter-press, 
being for the most part a series of engravings, illustrating the halls, dining- 
rooms, staircases, chambers, &c, as found in many of the old mansions 
scattered through New England. The taste for the antique and old- 
fashioned is at present such as to interest people in these century-old 
styles of architecture, decoration, and furniture, and Mr. Little's book is 
therefore timely and attractive. ... A number of casts of the Olympian 
antiquities have been opened to inspection at the Museum of Fine Arts, 
and are, perhaps, the most valuable of the Art-treasures it possesses. They 
comprise copies of all the marbles and inscriptions found at Elis, as 
relics of the famous Olympian festival ; and especially notable is the 
cast-copy of the figure of ' Victory,' which, though broken and mutilated, 
preserves many evidences of the nobility of Greek sculptural Art. 

Loan Exhibition in Brooklyn.— A loan exhibition of paintings, 
bronzes, antiques, and embroideries, was opened in Brooklyn in Decem- 
ber under the auspices of the Young People's Association of the Lafa- 
yette Avenue Church, which was very successful. It comprised more 
than six hundred objects of Art and Art-industry, and, with the excep- 
tion of a small but rare collection of antiquities, lent by Mr. Francis 
MacDonald, of Clifton, Staten Island, was made up entirely of contri- 
butions from the private collections of Brooklyn gentlemen. The chief 
interest in the paintings centred in a collection of pictures by Frederick 



A. Bridgman, who formerly lived in Brooklyn and was a member of the 
Lafayette Avenue Church. The Bridgman collection comprised twenty- 
four pictures, among which were the head of a boy, his first work, and 
the portrait of a Nubian, entitled ' Rameses II.,' which was painted 
during the last autumn. The collection also contained ' The Circus,' 
which was engraved for the Art Journal, and ' The Prayer in the 
Mosque,' one of his most important works. The miscellaneous collec- 
tion was composed of pictures by old and modern masters, lent by A. 
S. Barnes, T. B. MacDonough, I. MacDonald, C. M. Foster, Isidore M. 
Bow, H. W. Wheeler, Mrs. R. P. Perrin, C. Donner, J. McCormick, 
Judge Alexander McCue, Prof. Crittenden, Commodore Nicholson, G. 
L. Pease, Dr. Elliott, A. T. Baxter, C. Packard, S. C. Betts, E. F. Rook, 
and H. E. Nesmith. There was also a collection of about fifty engra- 
vings by famous engravers, beginning with the seventeenth century and 
ending with Durand's ' Declaration of Independence.' The collection 
of bronzes was of unusual magnitude, and comprised ancient and mo- 
dern works ; several of the former, lent by N. McDonald, came from 
Pompeii. Messrs. W. W. Kenyon and D. H. Houghtaling lent some 
fine marble sculptures, modern bronzes, cloisonne" enamels, and wood- 
carvings ; and Mr. W. W. Goodrich lent a superb replica of the famous 
' Milton Shield.' The collection of ceramics, arms, armour, tapestries, 
and curiosities, was also of considerable interest. 

The German Painter Veit. — The distinguished German artist, 
Philipp Veit, died in Berlin the last of December. His mother was a 
daughter of Moses Mendelssohn, the philosopher. Veit began his art- 
studies in Dresden, but went to Rome in 1815, where he at once became 
a prominent member of a colony of young German painters, among 
whom were Overbeck and Cornelius, whose names afterwards were 
among the most renowned in the great German school of Art. Veit 
and his companions in Rome sought to revive mediaeval Art, and of all 
his associates he ventured the deepest into the realms of allegorical mys- 
tery. His first important work was ' The Seven Years of Plenty,' 
painted as a companion to Overbeck's ' Seven Years of Famine,' in the 
Villa Bartholdi in Rome. These two great works formed part of a 
series of frescoes, illustrative of the history of Joseph. Veit's work, in 
richness of colouring and grandeur of design, is considered one of the 
best of the school to which it belongs. His other great pictures exe- 
cuted during his residence in Rome are : ' The Triumph of Religion,' in 
the Vatican Gallery ; ' Scenes from Dante's Paradiso,' in Massini Villa; 
and a grand altar-piece representing ' Mary as Queen of Heaven,' in the 
Trinita de Marti. The execution of these works procured for him a 
great reputation, and he was soon after appointed to the directorship of 
the Stadelsche Art Institute, in Frankfort-on-the-Main. Veit worked 
assiduously while holding this position, and executed many large wall- 
pictures, of which the most famous is the superb fresco at the Institute, 
representing allegorically ' Christianity bringing the Fine Arts to Ger- 
many,' which is esteemed as the finest wall-picture executed by any mo- 
dern artist. His other great works painted about this time were ' The 
Two Marys at the Sepulchre,' and 'St. George.' In 1 843 he resigned 
his position as director of the Institute, and removed to Sachsenhausen 
in Hesse-Cassel. His later frescoes are : ' The Ascension of the Virgin,' 
in Frankfort ; ' The Good Samaritan ; ' ' The Egyptian Darkness ; ' and 
' Glorification of the Christian Faith in the Alliance with the Reigning 
House of Prussia.' In 1868 he painted several grand frescoes for the 
Mayence Cathedral. Veit was the last representative of the German 
colony of artists, the members of which began their career in Rome in 
or about 1815 ; Cornelius died in 1867, aged eighty years, and Overbeck 
in 1869, in his eighty-first year. 

Death of the French Artist Lambinet. — The renowned French 
landscape-painter, Emile Lambinet, died in Paris on the 22nd day of 
January last, in the seventieth year of his age. Lambinet was one of 
the most popular artists of the modern French school, and no foreign 
landscape-painter's works were more highly esteemed by American col- 
lectors than his. He painted in the broad and solid style of the great 
and lamented Rousseau, and, notwithstanding his age, his pencil still 
showed the vigour of his early years. Lambinet's bold and brilliant 
works were first introduced to the notice of American connoisseurs by 
the Goupils of Paris, through Messrs. Knoedler & Co., of New York, 
and no collection of paintings was ever thought to be complete without 
one or more specimens of his skill in it. That Lambinet's works pos- 
sess sterling merit is shown by the fact that very few of them are sold 
from private collections in the auction-rooms, and when they do appear 
they always command good prices. Lambinet's genius is felt throughout 
the whole French school of landscape Art, and a large number of young 
painters who follow his broad methods will now endeavour to fill his 
vacant chair. Lambinet won his first medal at the Salon in 1843 and 
others in 1853 and 1857. In 1867 he was created a Chevalier of the 
Order of the Legion of Honour. 



